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MUSIC IN UNIVERSITY EDUCATION 

By EDWARD J. DENT 

Mathematics, rightly viewed, possesses not only truth, but supreme beauty — a beauty 
cold and austere, like that of sculpture, without appeal to any part of our weaker nature, 
without the gorgeous trappings of paintings or music, yet sublimely pure, and capable of a 
stern perfection such as only the greatest art can show. The true spirit of delight, the exalta- 
tion, the sense of being more than man, which is the touchstone of the highest excellence, is 
to be found in mathematics as surely as in poetry. 

Bertrand Russell, "The Study of Mathematics" 
(Philosophical Essays, London, 1910). 
"... Questa scienza — che tale e I' Arte del Componimento Musicale, come figlia di 
Matematica." 

Alessandro Scarlatti, Letter to Ferdinando de' 
Medici, 1 May, 1706. 

AMONG the many English institutions which it is almost 
impossible to explain satisfactorily to the orderly foreign 
mind, our system of degrees in music granted by the 
universities is one of the most mystifying. A great deal of very 
valuable research in the theory and history of music is done at 
German universities, but the dissertations in which it is embodied 
are rewarded with the doctorate in philosophy, not in music as 
a separate faculty. On the other hand the technical training 
in such studies as harmony, counterpoint, orchestration and 
composition, which are required for English musical degrees, are 
regarded by the Germans as belonging to the educational system 
of the Conservatoire rather than to that of the University. A 
closer investigation is apt to lead the foreign observer to the 
conclusion that a musical degree is no very strong evidence of 
genuine musical accomplishment, that the really notable musicians 
in this country, if he can bring himself to admit that there are 
any at all, tend to repudiate any connexion with the universities, 
and that many of those who do hold university degrees have never 
set foot in their universities except for the few hours involved 
in sitting for an examination and going through the brief cere- 
monial of receiving the degree. Indeed it once happened that a 
foreign musician totally unknown to me, even byname, once applied 
to me, through another foreign musician with whom I had only 
the most superficial acquaintance, to ask me to obtain for him 
the degree of Doctor in Music of the University of Cambridge, 
it being stated that the title of Doctor would be of material 
advantage to him in his career as a Kapellmeister, and that as 
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long as he was a Doctor of some sort it did not matter what was 
his university or his faculty. Being too busy in his profession 
to attempt obtaining a Dr. Phil, in Germany or Austria-Hungary, 
he thought that Cambridge would be delighted to welcome him 
on the strength of an oratorio of which he kindly sent me a copy. 
I replied in the only possible way by sending him a copy of the 
university regulations, since when I have heard no more of him. 
I will not venture to express an opinion as to the judgment which 
our examiners might have formed on his oratorio. 

The fact is that as with many other English institutions, 
above all such as are connected with the two older universities, 
the present conditions are the result of long-standing traditions 
gradually and irregularly adapted to serve modern needs; and 
as in many other cases, the practical reality is not to be judged 
by the apparent system. Degrees in music were conferred at 
Oxford and Cambridge as far back as the fifteenth century, and 
for a long time the doctor's degree was simply a license to teach, 
in theory if not in actual law, so that there was no reason why 
the universities should concern themselves with music except as 
examining bodies. Hence the apparent want of system — the 
non-residence of the candidates, the non-residence of the pro- 
fessors, and until comparatively recent times the perfunctoriness 
of the examination. When Sterndale Bennett was appointed 
Professor at Cambridge in 1856, the reputation of university 
degrees in music was at a very low ebb, and he at once made it 
his constant effort to raise the standard required, not only in 
musical knowledge, but in general literary education as well. 

Alongside of this there is another aspect of university music 
which it is important not to forget. The peculiar social conditions 
of Oxford and Cambridge have always fostered the practice of 
amateur music and the formation of groups of music-lovers whose 
appreciation of the art has been at times considerably above the 
general level of culture. Thus in the early part of the seventeenth 
century Oxford was a musical centre of notable importance. The 
letters of the poet Gray give us some idea of music in Cambridge 
during the eighteenth century, and another indication of the 
interest taken in music at both universities may be gathered 
from the number of Oxford and Cambridge names which almost 
invariably figure in the lists of subscribers to the musical pub- 
lications of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. The 
great expansion of the universities which took place during the 
course of the nineteenth century was naturally not without its 
influence on musical life, and when Sterndale Bennett took up 
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his duties at Cambridge he found that Walmisley had laid the 
foundations of a musical enthusiasm which his own devoted 
solicitude did much to develop. 

Sterndale Bennett himself had not been a member of the 
university, though Cambridge was his home until he began to 
make music his means of livelihood. His musical education 
had been strictly professional; nevertheless we must bear in mind 
that the atmosphere of Leipzig, at the time when he was living 
there, must have been decidedly literary in character with such 
men as Mendelssohn and Schumann at the head of musical 
activities. He was therefore peculiarly well suited to undertake 
the direction of music in Cambridge, in default of any resident 
musician of equal eminence. At Oxford the Professor was the 
Rev. Sir Frederick Ouseley, elected in 1855, a musician who is 
not likely to be remembered by his compositions, but who was 
a man of learning and wide cultivation and, like Sterndale Bennett, 
did much good work towards the raising of standards. Both 
were definitely conservative in artistic matters, both were men 
who insisted on an accurate ideal of scholarship, academic in the 
best sense. That they should have been regarded by a later 
generation as academic in the worst sense is only the natural 
result of a certain inevitable tendency towards conservatism 
which is characteristic of such places, a tendency which makes 
for preserving antiquated forms without always realizing the 
history of their developments, an understanding of which would 
in most cases allow them to be developed further without any 
appreciable breach of traditions. 

That musical renaissance in England, as Mr. Fuller Maitland 
has called it, with which we principally associate the names of 
Parry and Stanford, was essentially an Oxford and Cambridge 
movement, and like the Leipzig movement of Mendelssohn's 
and Schumann's time, essentially a young men's movement. 
I do not propose to enter here into its connexion with the great 
musical movements of the Continent and the gradual recognition 
in this country of Schumann, Brahms and Wagner; nor is this the 
place to discuss the technical methods or the aesthetic values of 
the compositions with which the leaders of the movement made 
their names. The characteristic ideals of that renaissance, so 
far as the universities were concerned, were the recognition by 
academic authority of music as equal in rank with other university 
studies, and in justification of this, the duty of musicians to adopt 
a more literary and cultivated attitude towards their art; it was, 
in a nutshell, an attempt to join up into one united energy the 
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forces supplied by the resident amateurs of the universities on 
the one hand and the non-resident professionals on the other. 

In November, 1892, a report was issued by the Board of Musi- 
cal Studies at Cambridge recommending various changes in the 
regulations for musical degrees, the most important of which 
was the proposal that candidates for the Bachelor's degree should 
be obliged to fulfil the same conditions of residence (nine terms) 
as are required for Bachelors of Arts. This reform was due to 
the initiative of Professor Stanford, as he himself stated at the 
discussion in the Senate House on May 23 of the following year. 
Among the signatories to the recommendations were Sir Hubert 
Parry, Sir Alexander Mackenzie and Mr. W. S. Rockstro, in 
addition to resident members of the Board eminent in other 
branches of learning as well as music. The only dissentient 
was Dr. Garrett, at that time organist of St. John's College 
and University Lecturer in Harmony and Counterpoint. His 
objections, as recorded in the Cambridge University Reporter, 
were concerned in the main with the proposed changes in the 
Doctorate. He had no objection to the obligation of residence 
on principle, but pointed out that the University up to 1877 had 
never provided the smallest encouragement in the way of offering 
teaching to candidates for the Mus. B. degree. The University 
was not in a financial position to provide a staff of musical teachers, 
and "it was therefore impossible for the University to alter its 
attitude with reference to instruction in Music. Moreover the 
fact that the Professor of Music was now non-resident must be a 
disadvantage. All that he had meant to express at the previous 
discussion was that if it had been possible to establish a musical 
school at the University and give the best possible musical teaching, 
the whole question would have taken a different aspect." 

Outside the University there was much more bitter oppo- 
sition. The old-fashioned type of English professional musician, 
who had begun his musical career as a choirboy, becoming assist- 
ant to the local organist when his voice broke and picking up 
from him such instruction as he may have been competent to give 
in harmony and counterpoint, earning his living at the earliest 
possible opportunity by becoming an organist himself, was ex- 
tremely indignant at an innovation which required him to give 
up three years of his professional life to reside at the University. 
He had been allowed since the fifteenth century to take his degree 
without residence, and could see no adequate reason for altering 
a custom of such respectable antiquity. Nevertheless the new 
regulations were adopted by the University in 1893, and in spite 
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of those who prophesied that no candidates would ever present 
themselves at Cambridge after they came into force, the school 
of music made such satisfactory progress that suggestions for 
analogous reforms were brought forward at Oxford five years later. 

The prime mover in this case was Mr. W. H. Hadow. His 
scheme went even further than that of Professor Stanford, and 
it was proposed that no one should be allowed to be a candidate 
for the Mus. B. degree until he had already taken the degree of 
B. A. Professional opposition was naturally all the more violent, 
and Mr. Hadow's adversaries even resorted to the device of 
circulating a set of scurrilous doggerel verses entitled "Worcester 
Sauce" (Mr. Hadow was a Fellow of Worcester College), a copy 
of which was sent to me anonymously in November, 1898. This 
puerile squib, to which the author modestly refrained from put- 
ting his name, referred to an agitation organized by Sir Frederick 
Bridge and Professor Ebenezer Prout. Their contention was that 
the new regulations would "exclude the very class by whom the 
degree was most wanted, the great body of professional musicians... 
not so much on account of the want of means... but (because) 
they had not got the time to give two or three years to college 
when they ought to be earning their living and beginning to 
work at their profession" (Professor Prout's speech, quoted in 
The Musical Times, November, 1898). The agitators succeeded 
in getting the proposals thrown out, and it was not until quite 
recently that even a modified scheme of reform, due mainly to 
Dr. H. P. Allen, organist of New College, formerly organist of 
Christ's College, Cambridge, was carried through at Oxford. 

Argument must indeed have been impossible when, to judge 
from the most temperate of the anti-reform utterances, the op- 
ponents of the new regulations appeared to be absolutely incapable 
of conceiving that a man could derive any benefit whatever from 
a university education, musical or otherwise. The one really 
sound argument on their side was that of Dr. Garrett, that the 
University offered no adequate musical teaching. But as Professor 
Stanford very properly pointed out, this deficiency was not 
irremediable, and it can now be said without the slightest hesi- 
tation that candidates for musical degrees, both at Oxford and 
at Cambridge, will find no better teaching anywhere, in the 
subjects required of them, than is provided in their respective 
universities. 

It is not the intention of this paper to enter into a detailed 
discussion of their examinations or of their courses of study: 
I am not sufficiently familiar with the conditions at Oxford, and 
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it would not be becoming for me to offer criticism on those at 
Cambridge. My object is rather to indicate in outline the position 
which the Universities have taken in the musical life of the country 
and to consider generally the directions which musical studies 
at a University should take, and the objects at which we should 
aim in organizing them. 

The function of a musical conservatoire, generally speaking, 
is to train performers, with a view to their earning a living by 
playing an instrument or by singing. Many of these students 
will no doubt become teachers, but their first aim is to obtain 
an efficient mastery of mechanical technique. Theoretical studies 
are of course not neglected, but they are generally subsidiary 
and do not as a rule proceed beyond a more or less elementary 
stage, except in the case of those who are definitely studying 
composition. 

In a university music is studied for its own sake and not 
primarily as a means of earning a livelihood. The conservatoire 
trains the fingers, the university trains the intellect. A conserva- 
toire is doing its duty, adequately at least, if it turns out a regular 
supply of efficient orchestral players and average music teachers; 
with the mere musical workman a university does not concern 
itself. We may say that the function of a university, in music 
as in other studies, is to produce leaders of thought — not neces- 
sarily Darwins and Ruskins, any more than Beethovens and Tur- 
ners, but men who, whatever their sphere of life, will feel them- 
selves possessed of a peculiar intellectual ideal which it is their 
mission to communicate to those around them. Those who make 
a serious study of music at a university will eventually become 
teachers and writers, directors of musical studies in schools, 
directors of church music, conductors perhaps, lecturers or writers 
of books on musical subjects. A certain number will possibly 
devote themselves to special research or even to the highest 
branches of composition. There will also be a large class of men 
who without being technically students of music are interested 
in the art, or who may during the course of their university life 
be led to become interested in it. To this last group as well as 
to the others the university has very important duties, for even 
those who do not penetrate very deeply into the technicalities 
of music may yet be permeated with the true academic spirit. 

The requirements for the degree of Bachelor of Music set 
out in their regulations by the various universities of the United 
Kingdom, in so far as they have issued them, appear to aim at 
much the same standard of knowledge — elementary acoustics, 
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harmony and counterpoint up to five parts, double counterpoint, 
canon and fugue in varying degrees of difficulty, together with a 
general knowledge of orchestration, the history of music and the 
standard classics, besides composition. The recently founded 
university of Birmingham requires harmony and counterpoint up to 
eight parts, and appears to lay more stress than the others upon 
performance on an instrument as well as on composition. The 
regulations regarding composition are so diverse that it would 
be quite impossible to form any idea of the standard required 
without having made a close study of examination papers and the 
answers given to them. Even in any single university the standard 
is bound to vary, within certain limits, according to the indi- 
vidual outlook of the examiners. 

It would be absurd to expect of any university, or indeed of 
any conservatoire, that it should turn out a regular supply of 
first class composers. What is beginning to be felt as a real 
disaster to English music — and no doubt the case is the same in 
other countries — is the fact that certain institutions do tend to 
encourage their pupils to regard composition as the means of 
achieving popular success, if not actually a livelihood. This is 
natural enough, since the newspaper celebrity of a number of 
young composers tends to enhance the reputation of the institution 
and of the teacher whose training they have enjoyed, besides 
giving a certain amount of flatulent satisfaction to those who 
are perpetually crying out for an exclusively national school of 
composition. 

Here it is that the young musician gains from the atmosphere 
of a university what might otherwise be sadly deficient in his 
temperament. Not only from his professional teachers, but still 
more from his contemporaries, and perhaps also from such teachers 
of non-musical subjects as he may frequent, he can learn the 
practice of self-criticism. He can learn to distinguish "journalism " 
from "literature" in his own art as well as in others; he can study 
composition, not in the belief that he is going to become a second 
Wagner, but as a training in language, just as he may learn to 
write English essays without ever aspiring to be a second Gibbon. 
It is from daily contact with men who are working at classsics, 
pure mathematics, philosophy and other such subjects, that he 
may gradually acquire the faculty of viewing music from an 
intellectual standpoint, of thinking and reasoning in terms of 
music itself. A mental attitude of this kind towards music is 
seldom achieved in conservatoires, except perhaps in the most ad- 
vanced classes and under the intimate influence of some particularly 
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gifted teacher; it is nevertheless a thing which, as experience has 
shown, can be brought home to men of average intelligence, not 
necessarily professional students of music, provided that it be 
presented to them in the right way. 

It is very noticeable that the younger generation of university- 
trained composers such as Ralph Vaughan Williams and Nicholas 
Gatty (Cambridge), Balfour Gardiner and the late George Kaye 
Butterworth (Oxford), have all won respect by virtue of their 
profound sincerity and their rigorous refusal to be seduced into 
facile brilliance or superficial emotionalism. In passing it may 
be noted that many of these are ardent enthusiasts for the folk- 
song movement — notably George Butterworth, whose premature 
death is the most grievous blow that English music has suffered 
through the war. It is well to remember that the folk-song 
movement, which has had such a far-reaching and inspiring 
influence on music in this country during the last few years, is 
very largely indebted for its inception to Oxford and Cambridge. 
It has very justly been associated in the main with Mr. Cecil 
Sharp, to whose energy much of its later development is due; 
but the ground had been prepared many years earlier by the 
devoted labours of Professor Stanford, Dr. Charles Wood, Dr. 
Arthur Somervell, Mr. Fuller Maitland and Mr. W. H. Hadow. 
Ireland, as has so often been the case in the history of British 
art and literature, took the lead; and it may be doubted whether 
we should ever have had so notable a development of English 
folk-song as a foundation for a new artistic language if Stanford's 
settings of Irish melodies, his Irish Rhapsodies and his Irish 
opera Shamus O'Brien had not first shown the way. 

That natural facility of production which is characteristic 
of adolescence can be observed in music no less than in letters. 
It is notorious that many boys on leaving school can write ad- 
mirable Greek and Latin verse with the greatest fluency, although 
they may never make really learned scholars, and have not the 
application or the interest to acquire real classical erudition. 
Similarly the?e are a great many who write English verse, some- 
times of rare promise, and it is noteworthy that the composition 
of English verse is now much encouraged in schools. There is 
the same tendency among young musicians to pour out composi- 
tions in quantity. We shall do well to face the fact that this 
facility in composition is not necessarily a sign of genius, but at 
the same time it is most undesirable that it should be repressed. 
The art of music has always been surrounded with a great deal 
too much mystery, and those sharp winds of philosophy and 
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criticism which are always blowing in Oxford and Cambridge can 
do much to clear the musical atmosphere of mephitic nebulosities. 
The young musician ought to be given every possible encourage- 
ment to write, and every possible opportunity of hearing his 
own work performed, not necessarily in public. It is important 
that the young composer should learn to be himself his own severest 
critic, learn to think clearly in music and express himself clearly, 
rather than to place any reliance on the judgment either of mixed 
audiences or of casual journalists. For to think clearly and to 
express oneself clearly are the only things that a composition- 
teacher can possibly teach. Inspiration is not communicable, 
and to teach the manufacture of effects is merely pernicious and 
immoral. The young composer may one day have to realize the 
bitter truth that he is no second Beethoven; but if he has had a 
sound training in composition, he can say to himself "Du bist 
am Ende was du bist" and know that he is at least a better 
musician, to whatever branch of the art he may devote himself, 
for his studies in self-expression. He should at least have acquired 
something of that precious quality which we call scholarship, and 
which may perhaps be defined as the application of the aesthetic 
sense to erudition. 

It is notoriously difficult, as a rule, to induce pupils, especially 
those in whom the artistic temperament is pronounced, to take 
an interest in that very necessary branch of study, strict counter- 
point. The fault lies, as often as not, with the teacher, and still 
more with the innumerable text-books of the subject whose 
authors have copied their rules and examples from their pre- 
decessors without ever pausing to ask themselves what aesthetic 
principles lay at the base of them or turning to the living works 
of the sixteenth century for their illustration. The function of 
strict counterpoint, as I need hardly point out, is, among other 
things, to train the mind in pure musical thought, in the sense 
of style, in the elimination of what is accessory and superfluous. 
Hence a man who has at school been taught to write Latin or 
Greek prose and verse will at once appreciate the practice of 
strict counterpoint as a study in style, and the same is probably 
the case with a man who has been trained to any form of pure 
scientific work, mathematical, philosophical or historical. From 
my own experience I can say unhesitatingly that by far the most 
intelligent and imaginative musical students whom I have known 
at Cambridge were men who had had the conventional classical 
training of the great English Public Schools. Not every student 
of music can be expected to have had these advantages; but in 
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the society of a university he will at least have the chance of 
becoming intimate with men trained to methods of accuracy 
and precision, who can thus communicate to him something of 
their intellectual outlook. 

The chief ground of complaint against the universities as 
centres of musical training is that the student has only the scan- 
tiest opportunities of hearing concerts and operas. This is in- 
evitable, as far as modern operas and modern orchestral music 
are concerned. Dr. Hadow was perhaps trying to make a virtue 
of necessity when he wrote in the second edition of Grove's Dic- 
tionary "The musical policy of Oxford is and ought to be mainly 
conservative." Indeed his next sentences are practically a con- 
fession of this — "But while Oxford lays its principal stress on 
the great classics, it is fully alive to modern tendencies and keenly 
interested in the ideal which they pursue." There is in fact no 
difficulty, even in Cambridge, where economic conditions are 
extremely unfavourable, in hearing a certain amount of modern 
pianoforte and chamber music, in spite of the prejudices of some 
elderly subscribers to concerts, and it may be justly maintained 
that chamber music is the best form in which to present modern 
tendencies to a keenly intelligent and critical audience of young 
musicians. 

Moreover the universities often offer musical opportunities 
which are not to be found elsewhere. A musician of liberal 
education ought to be acquainted not only with the obvious 
classics, but also with a wide range of music of the past. The 
really narrow-minded type of musician is the one which considers 
that music came to an end with the death of Brahms and did 
not begin before John Sebastian Bach. A knowledge of earlier 
composers is not to be derived merely from a course of lectures 
on the history of music. "What is important is not the accumu- 
lation of biographical facts but an intimate and practical under- 
standing of the music itself. An understanding of this kind is 
only to be acquired by organizing, or at least taking part in, an 
actual performance; and for performances of this kind Oxford 
and Cambridge, at any rate before the war, offered frequent 
opportunities. At both places there were choral and orchestral 
societies, supported mainly by members of the university and of 
the women's colleges, giving performances of classical and modern 
music, chamber concerts both professional and amateur, and 
separate college musical societies which often brought forward 
works of unusual interest. To give a few examples I may 
recall hearing at Oxford various works of Heinrich Schtitz, the 
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Amfiparnaso of Orazio Vecchi, and Bach cantatas innumerable; at 
Cambridge the Stabat Mater of Josquin des Pres, Bach's Trauer- 
Ode, the Masque of Cupid and Death (Matthew Lock and Chris- 
topher Gibbons), Purcell's Tempest music, Mozart's concerto for 
three pianofortes, Bach's concerto for four, with the Vivaldi 
concerto for four violins from which it is derived, Tallis' motet 
for forty voices and other items which I do not ever remember 
seeing advertized for performance in London. There were, besides, 
opportunities for the practice of madrigals and motets, perform- 
ances by dramatic societies ranging from Aeschylus to Yeats, 
of which incidental music was an essential feature, and even 
operatic productions. Oxford set the example with Fidelio and 
Der Freischutz, Cambridge followed with The Magic Flute, at that 
time (1911) almost an unknown work in England, and was actually 
rehearsing The Fairy Queen of Purcell at the moment when war 
was declared. 

In many of these cases undergraduates were not only per- 
performers but themselves responsible for the entire organization. 
Experience of this kind is a very valuable training. The young 
musician is called upon, it may be, to provide contemporary 
music for an Elizabethan play. He has to collaborate with the 
actors in considering the play and planning what amount and 
what kind of music is required, what material is available in the 
way of players and singers; then he must go to such sources as 
are accessible to him in libraries and elsewhere, saturate himself 
with the music of the period and select what he finds suitable. 
He will probably have to transcribe old manuscripts, decipher 
lute-tablatures, make a score from early printed part-books, edit 
and occasionally re-score the music for the band at his disposal, 
write out the parts, put in the necessary marks of phrasing and 
expression, rehearse his players and teach them to interpret 
properly a style of music which though not in itself difficult is 
completely strange to most of them. Then comes the further 
labour of rehearsing with the actors, arranging, planning, re- 
arranging so as to make the music fit in precisely with the action — 
a task needing not merely musical skill and judgment but often 
much tact and patience as well. Finally there is the superin- 
tendence of the complete performance with its inevitable demand 
for a cool head and a clear beat. Much the same happens when 
it is a case of preparing a recital of sacred music, such as often 
used to take place in some smaller college chapel on a Sunday 
evening, giving opportunity for studying a Bach cantata, a motet 
of Byrd, an anthem with strings by Purcell, or a concerto of 
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Corelli. There are many musicians who are quite willing to 
make use of what the publishing trade may have thrown at their 
heads; but at the universities we want to arouse that spirit of 
imaginative curiosity and persevering determination which will 
lead a man to find something unknown, write out the parts, 
rehearse it and awaken it to audible life. A man who has had 
a training of this kind will be able to achieve results of notable 
value when he takes up later on the duties of conductor of a 
choral society or director of music in a public school. 

But the work of a university is not confined to the teaching 
of undergraduates. There are many branches of advanced 
research in musical science which can hardly be carried on at 
all except by men who have had a university training, and which 
ought naturally to be carried on with the assistance and within 
the precincts of the university itself. There are a number of 
workers in England now whose researches have brought them 
recognition on the Continent and in America, and I have often 
heard it remarked in Germany that scientific investigation of 
this kind was England's most valuable contribution to music at 
the present day. Those researchers are in almost all cases men 
who have graduated at Oxford or Cambridge; I need only mention 
such names as Mr. G. E. P. Arkwright (history),, the Rev. H. M. 
Bannister (palaeography), the Rev. E. H. Fellowes (English 
madrigals), Dr. W. H. Hadow, Sir C. H. H. Parry, Professor 
Donald Tovey, Dr. Ernest Walker (history and aesthetics) and 
the late Professor H. E. Wooldridge (mediaeval music) from Oxford, 
and Mr. C. F. Abdy- Williams (Greek music), the Rev. Dr. W. H. 
Frere (plainsong), the Rev. F. W. Galpin (instruments), Mr. J. 
A. Fuller Maitland (clavier music), Dr. C. S. Myers (psychology 
and primitive music), Mr. W. Barclay Squire (bibliography), 
Mr. Sedley Taylor (acoustics) and Mr. H. J. W. Tillyard (Byzan- 
tine music) from Cambridge, 1 besides Dr. R. R. Terry, the learned 
director of the music at Westminster Catholic Cathedral, who be- 
longs to both universities. 

In music, as in other branches of learning, there remains 
much research to be done on those frontiers where two or more 
subjects meet and interact. It is at a university, above all, 
that there should be the best opportunities for the investigation 
of music in its relation to anthropology and ethnology, to physical 
science and philosophy, to language and the history of drama. 
Some studies, such as musical history, often involve a wide 
range of travel in search of original documents; but the student 

•The editor adds the name of Mr. Edward J. Dent without his consent. 
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who has been through a normal university course in music will 
have thereby laid a sound foundation of knowledge and of the 
methods and principles of research which will render his Wander- 
jahre much more profitable of results. 

So far I have considered university music only from the point 
of view of those who make music their primary study. But the 
musical duties of a university are not by any means limited to 
the work of graduate researchers and candidates for musical 
degrees. A university should be generally a centre of musical 
thought and musical activity in which not only can the music 
of the classical period be habitually studied, but the music of the 
remoter past and especially that of the immediate present may 
find intelligent and sympathetic appreciation. To this end popular 
lectures with musical illustrations may be of a certain value; 
but the best results are those which are obtained in a less formal 
way. University clubs and societies for the practice of music 
have been proved to have a very wide-reaching influence for 
good, and practical experience has shown in Oxford and Cam- 
bridge that the frequent performance of seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth century music is of the greatest value in opening the ears 
of people who previously may have even believed themselves to 
be "quite unmusical." Many of the people who crowd London 
concert-rooms to hear orchestral works by modern composers 
derive from them nothing more than a physiological stimulus, 
and are indifferent to the works of older musicians, because the 
physiological stimulus which they afford is comparatively insigni- 
ficant. But a man who is accustomed by general academic 
training to use his brains on all that his experience meets with 
will easily be led to enjoy Byrd or Dowland or Purcell, whereas 
he naturally finds Wagner or Tschaikovsky beyond his intellectual 
grasp, and refuses, from a feeling of mental self-respect, merely 
to "wallow" in their fullness of sound. I remember with amuse- 
ment and pleasure two clever friends who said to me once almost 
in one breath, "Of course I'm hopelessly unmusical — the only 
sort of music I like is the things they play at the Marlowe Society," 
i. e., Elizabethan or Jacobean incidental music to plays. Such 
people moreover will soon be able to progress by easy stages first 
to the appreciation of Haydn and Mozart and eventually to a 
real understanding of contemporary music. 

A few words may be added on the subject of Church Music, 
although that question is too large to be treated in detail, besides 
involving matters of too controversial a character to be con- 
veniently discussed here. The music heard in our churches is 
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only too often beneath contempt, and affords a painful contrast 
to the literary beauty of the words which it accompanies and the 
architectural beauty of the place in which it is performed. Surely 
it ought to be recognized that a sense of special vocation is as 
necessary to the church musician as it is to the minister of religion, 
and that the direction of church music involves as solemn a moral 
responsibility as the preaching of theological doctrine. If it is 
still held that a university is the place in which men are to be 
trained for the priesthood, the same view should be taken with 
regard to the ministry of music. Not only should there be special 
courses of study for church musicians, but the university should 
be in a position to offer both to musicians and theological students 
places of worship in which the loftiest possible standard of eccle- 
siastical music is set. There are certainly a few college chapels 
at Oxford and Cambridge in which the ecclesiastical and musical 
authorities have agreed to take an equally austere view of their 
responsibilities. But it is not in every college that M. Saint- 
Saens' charming recollections of Cambridge chapel services repre- 
sent the exact and literal truth, though his words are worth 
quoting: — 

Chaque college est pourvu d'une chapelle — s'il est permis de 
donner ce nom a ce qui pourrait ailleurs passer pour une cathedrale — 
et la, chaque jour, les eleves assistent a 1'office et chantent, revetus 
d'un surplis. Ce n'est pas un des cdtes les moins curieux de ces Uni- 
sersites que leur caractere religieux, dont nos etudiants s'accommo- 
deraient malaisement. Mais cette religion anglaise est si peu genante! 
Les offices, tres courts, consistent surtout a entendre de bonne musique 
fort bien chantee, les Anglais etant d'admirables choristes. J'ai entendu 
la des choeurs de Barnby, d'un beau sentiment, ecrits d'une plume 
impeccable qui n'est sans parente avec celle de Gounod, un psaume de 
Mendelssohn. L'eglise anglicane est un lieu serieux, artistique, nullement 
redoutable comme notre Eglise catholique, ou la Presence reelle, la 
Confession, mettent la terreur des inquietants mysteres. Entre le salon 
anglais, ou la correction absolue s'impose, et le temple, la transition 
est a peine sensible. . . 

If M. Saint-Saens had stayed longer in Cambridge, he might 
have discovered that there are plenty of English undergraduates 
who " s'accommodent malaisement" to the discipline of compul- 
sory attendance at chapel, in spite of the charms even of Barnby's 
impeccable pen ! And as long as attendance at chapel is a matter 
of discipline and not of devotion, it will be difficult, if not impos- 
sible, for music to be ordered there in an artistic spirit, since 
those in authority naturally find themselves obliged to make some 
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concessions to the less educated taste of their unwilling wor- 
shippers. 

The musical ability of a nation is not to be judged by the 
number of great composers that it has produced in the past, 
nor yet by the number of eminent musicians it may be able 
to show at the present day, but by the general standard of musical 
appreciation shown throughout the country. In England great 
progress has been made recently in elementary education, pro- 
gress due very largely to the Tonic Sol-Fa movement. The 
number of persons who can sing fairly well at sight is much larger 
than it was fifty years ago; but are they singing good music and 
only good music? Good or bad, there is an enormous demand 
for music of some kind; people of every station in life, consciously 
or unconsciously, feel it to be a vital necessity of their existence. 
It is for the Universities to take the lead in setting the highest 
possible standards for the nation's music and in sending out 
year by year an ever-increasing number of men who will devote 
themselves to the dissemination of those ideals wherever their 
destiny may lead them. 



